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descriptions of battles, and was useful to him, as Gibbon
declares that his service with the militia was of some assist-
ance in describing armies of a very different kind. There
is a period in history which has a peculiar interest for all of
us. It is that which lies upon the border-land between the
past and present; which has gathered some romance from
the lapse of time, and yet is not so far off but that we have
seen some of the actors, and can distinctly realise the scenes
in which they took part. Such to the present generation is*
the era of the Revolutionary wars. ' Old men still creep
among us' who lived through that period of peril and
excitement, and yet we are far enough removed from them
to fancy that there were giants in those days. When De Foe
wrote his novels the battles of the great Civil War and the
calamities of the Plague were passing through this phase;
and to them we owe two of his most interesting books, the
' Memoirs of a Cavalier3 and the c History of the Plague.'
When such a man spins us a yarn the conditions of its
being interesting are tolerably simple. The first condition
obviously is, that the plot must be a good one, and good in
the sense that a representation in dumb-show must be
sufficiently exciting, without the necessity of any explana-
tion of motives. The novel of sentiment or passion or
character would be altogether beyond his scope. He will
accumulate any number of facts and details ; but they must
be such as will speak for themselves without the need of
an interpreter. For this reason we do not imagine that
'Roxana,5 c Moll Flanders/ <Colonel Jack,3 or 'Captain
Singleton3 can fairly claim any higher interest than that
which belongs to the ordinary police report, given with in-
finite fulness and vivacity of detail. In each of them there
are one or two forcible situations. Roxana pursued by her